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SULJECT;     Trees  in  V/inter. 

A2JN0miCEMENT;     There's  Uncle  Abe  of  the  United  States  Depar^L^Wan^ ^l^^s  nephew 

Jxm  They-re  taking  a  walk  throug-h  the  woodlot.  Let's  catch  up  with  them,  and' 
imd  out  v.'hat  they  arc  up  to,  '  »  ^ 


miCLS^E;  Oh  boy,  i  love  to  be  out  here,  in  the  winter  airj  The  woods  look 
good  to  mo  at  this  time  of  the  year!     Don't  you  think  so,  Jim? 

JIMi    The  trees  look  too  bare  to  me.     I  like  the  summer  time,  when  you  can 
see  the  leaves,  and  tell  something  about  the  trees. 

^^^^  '^^y-  ^^^^  is         ^i^-^e  of  the  year  to  really  see  trees.     Now  that 

the  xeaves  are  gone,  tneir  shapes  or  outlines  stand  out  more  clearly    Look 

at  those  two  trees  there  —  Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  them? 

JIMl    They  don't  both  branch  the  same  way. 

^•^^P  T^^t's  it.     Trees  like  the  larch  thero,  or  the  pin  oak  have  trunks 

nat  run  straight  up  to  the  tip  of  the  tree  with  branches  growing  out  from^S 
-'^^      But  you  notice  that  elm  has  a  main  stem  that  divides  into  a  number  of 


big  branches. 


JIM: 


Most  trees  to  divide  into  big  branches  that 
of  them  excuot  the  evergreen  trees. 


way           that  is,  most  all 


T^^TTT^.  Y.s    that  branching  form  is  most  common  among  the  trees  that  shed 
th.ir  leaves.    Another  thing  I  want  you  to  notice  is  the  bark.     You  will  find 
It  IS  a  lot  different  on  the  trur.ks  and  branches  of  different  kinds  of  trees. 
In  fact,  you  will  fmd  the  bark  different  on  old  trees  and  young  ones  of  the 
same  species,  and  oven  on  the  branches  and  trunk  of  the  same  tree. 

Tn  ofhi""  ^Tl  ^V^^'  ^i?^  nornbean  and  beech,  the  bark  is  hard  and  smooth. 

In  others,  like  the  asn  or  chestnut,  you'll  notice  the  bark  has  deep  furro'-'s 
xn  It.     Or  take  the  shagbark  hickory.     Its  bark,  you'll  notice,  flakes  off 'in 
loose  plates.    Now  the  paper  birch  bark  bre.ai:s  into  brittle  strips.  Yello-v 
poplar  and  cork  elm  bark  gets  riagcd  and  corky.     You  can  often  tell  a  tree' 
by  the  color  of  the  bar-k.  too.     Talcc,  for  instance,  the  white,  brown    pink  and 

o?  th':  bliVf'^^T'  X^'"^''     "'"^  °^  ^^'^         —  ?he' 

01  the  bark  which  is  light  gray   

JI^      I  can  tell  the  sycamore  by  its  bark.     Sycamore  bark  is  ^-rav  or  brov/n 
and  It  breaks  off  in  thin  oicces  leaving  lighter  colored  patchec?"^ 
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UNCLE  ABE;    Yes,  and  you  can  tell  the  bark  of  some  trees  by  its  taste  or 
emell..  For  instance,  the  bark  of  the  cherry,  the  slippery  elm,  the  mockernut 
hickory  and  the  sassafras.  • 

JIM;     The  honey  locust  has  thorns  on  its  branches.     I  can  tell  a  honey  locust 
when  I  see  it. 

UNCLE  j^QE:    Yes,  and  you'll  notice  that  its  bean-like  fruit  clings  to  its 
branches  all  winter  long.     It  is  the  same  way  with  the  fruit  of  the  sycamore, 
the  catalpa,  and  the  apulownia.     The  yellow  poplar,  or  the  tulip  tree,  also 
sometimes  holds  its  fruit  until  well  into  winter.     Even  after  that,  you  can 
see  the  empty  cups  standing  upright  on  the  tree. 

JIM:     You  can  sometimes  tell  oak  trees  by  the  dried  leaves.     They  sometimes 
cling  on  for  a  long  time. 

UI-ICLE  ABE;.    Another  way  to  tell  trees  is  by  their  buds.     Some  of  the  winter 
buds  are  slender.     Other  are  flat,  or  oval,  or  pointed,  or  sticky  or  rough. 
The  buds  of  some  trees  are  covered  with  scales,  while  those  of  other  trees  are 
naked.     They  differ  in  color,  too,  from  pale  yellow  to  inky  black.     The  horse 
chestnut  has  a  big,  brown  bud  covered  with  a  gxammy  stuff.    The  beech  has  red- 
dish-brovm,  pointed  buds,  v/hile  the  buds  of  the  red  maple  are  rounded  and  red. 
Sugar  maple  buds  are  pointed  and  brown  in  color.    Buds,  you  imow,  have  complete 
little  branches  inside  them.     In  spring  they  develop  into  a  new  crop  of  twigs. 
Take  this  horse-chestnut  twig.     T/hen  we  get  in  the  house  we'll  put  it  in  water 
and  let  it  staind  in  a  warm  room.     Then  you  will  soon  see  the  buds  get  fatter 
and  fatter.     Finally  they  will  open.     The  soft  little  green  leaves  will  come 
out  of  their  winter  wrappings. 

Now  that  there  no  leaves  on  the  branches,  you  have  a  good  chance  to  find 
out  v;hat  is  happening  among  the  trees  in  the  woods, 

JIM;     TThat  is  happening? 

U!vTL£  ASS;     Look  up.    Notice  no::  iiiu  t-ops  of  the  trocs  spread  out.     You  sct.  tnc 
big  trees  have  pushed  upward,  trying  to  get  ahead  of  each  other,  so  they  can 
spread  their  crowns  where  their  leaves  can  get  the  light  needed  for  more  growth 
when  they  come  out  in. the  spring.    Here  in  the  woods,  you  notice,  how  high  the 
trunks  run  up  without  branches.     If  these  same  trees  had  been  grown  in  the  open, 
they  would  have  developed  wide,  spreading  crowns.     Their  lower  branches  v/ould 
have  grown  out  from  the  trunks  much  nearer  the  ground.     Trees  like  that  don't 

make  the  best  lumber  —  too  knotty.    Now  look  there.     See  that  opening 

in  the  overhead  cover  where  those  trees  have  beon  cut  out..    Notice  hov7  thick 
the  brush  is  underneath  that  opening.     That  brush  is  just  baby  trees  fighting 
for  a  place  in  the  sunlight.     Some  of  those  trees  must  have  come  from  seed 
scattered  by  the  older  trees.    But  look  at  those  sprouts  growing  out  of  that 
stump.     Those  sprouts  have  the  advantage  over  the  seedlings.     They  have  the  root 
power  of  a  big  tree.     They  will  probably  grow  much  faster  than  the  seedlings. 
They  may  overtop  the  seedlings,  so  that  the  seedlings  will  die  for  lack  of 
light.     Yes,  Jim,  trees  by  themselves  or  grov;ing  together  in  the  woods  are 
interesting  at  any  season  of  the  year.    But  sometimes  it  is  much  easier  to 
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Bee  just  what  is  liappening  in  the  winter  thaxi  it  is  in  the  summer.  T?inter 
is  also  a  good  time  for  the  farmer  to  v/ork  in  his  woodlot.     He  has  more  spare 
time  then,  to  improve  his  woods, 

JIM;    How  you  mean  "improve"  his  woods? 

UNCLE  APE;    ^ell,  cutting  out  the  dead,  defective  trees.    Or  cutting  down 
those  that  art  undesirable,  those  that  interfere  with  his  getting  the  best 
results  from  his  timber  crop,     v/inter  is  also  a  good  time  for  estimating,  meas- 
uring, and  cutting  the  timber  that  has  reached  its  best  growth  to  sell,  You 
can  plant  this  in  your  mind,  Jim,  v/intcr  is  a  good  time  to  learn  about  trees. 
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SUBJECT;    The  Forest  Ranker , 


( NOT  FOR  FUBLICATIOIT ) 


Am.^0U::CE?ffl:2T:  Hello,  Undo  Abo.'    How's  everything  at  the  .repartnont  of  Agricultiirv 

---Your  nephew,  Jim,  was  asking  about  you  this  morning  "".here  is  he"  'nhy, 

right  over  there  in  the  woodlot  seems  to  be  building  a  fire   CoiHG^n.,. 

let's  see  v/hat  he  is  up  to  nov;  He's  always  glad  to  see  his  •  Uncle  Abe 

any.7ay  


ranger? 


JIM:    Hello,  Uncle  Abe' 

Uj^CiiE  ivBE;  Hello,  Jiml    '..hat  arC'  you  doing  here?  —  Playing  forest 


JIM:  :-n-r.-no,    I  was  Just  playing  like  I  v/as  camoing  'hat  does  a 

lorcct  ran^-r  do,  -iryv/ay.  Vncle  Abo? 

rgCLE  -.hat  don't  forest  rangers  do,  ycu  mean.  Rangers  have  plenty 

to  do.    They  are  the  -ne-n,  ;vho  under  a  Forest  Supervisor,  look  after  our  National 
-•orests.     Since  v/e  have  15S  Forests,  covering  li:3  million  acres,  you  k-now  it 
rnust  take  brains  and  nork  to  ao  it.  The  Forest  Rangers  must  be  on  to  their  jobs, 
our  i^ational  Forests  -.vcro  created  primarily  for  the  protection  and  to  provide 
xor  a  luture  supply  of  timber,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  other  uses  of  the  Forests. 

JIM:    But  jurt  v/hat  do  the  forest  rangers  do? 

pCLE  ABZ:     ...U.  a  .orest  ranger  must  not  only  fight  forest  fires  and 
see  thut  timber  is  cut  so  there  will  also  be  crops  of  timber  to  be  cut  in  the 
years  to  come,  but  he  must  build  roads,  bridges,  trails,  string  teler^hone  lines, 
.^ong  other  autics    ho  mu.t  count  ;meep  and  cattle  entering  the  Forek ,  and  see 

that  grazing  privileges  arc  not  abused.  :&ve  over  there.  Jim.    Let  me  sit 

down  on  this  log  v;ith  you  and  I'll  tell  you  more  about  forest  rangers.     I  spent 
a  day  once  going  with  a  forest  ranger, 

JIi«:  Tell  me  everything  you  die.  Uncle  Abe? 

^T^77~f'-  '•"'^i'  ^^^^^  ^i"^^  ^'^  V^VrAr^  about,  I  spent  the  night  at  Ranger 

S  W-    .  ^'^^  "^^^  -         --stem  mountains;  so 

lar  bac.  that  you  could  r.  •    •     ven  hear  the  echo  of  a  train  uhistle. 

Before  sun-up  next  morning,  ne  were  out  saddling  the  horses  and  strapping 
"    -■  ■  ^  '•■  •■  ■•  the  forest  trails. 


"here  were  you  going? 
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UlTOLE  ALE!     -Veil,  lir55t  thiht  P^ngor  Srr.ioh  had  to  count  a  "oand  of  sheep. 
You  kno'.v,  rancher-j  are  allov.'cd  to  graze  shccp  and  cattle  in  the  Hational  Forests 
■ondor  certain  conditions;  so  v/e  had  to  ride,  all  the  way  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Forest.    V/c  found  the  herder  uith  his  band  of  sheep  waitingr  for  the  Eanger  to 
count  them  as  they  entered  the  Forcr.t.    After  the  last  of  the  sheep  had  been 
counted,     the  Kr'.n,  or  said  to  ^he  herder: 

"Keiricmbcr,  retc,  iCcv,p  the  band  spread  oul,  so  the  v.-ooli..f  v/on't  hurt  the 
^rass  and  young  saplin^^s  by  trampling,.    And  remt'ir.bcr,  too,  that  the  same  bed 
ground  rnust  not  be  used  too  often.      The  forage,  like  everythin£  else  on  the 
National  Forest,   is  to  be  used  but  not  abused." 

"./ith  that,  we  moved  .of f  down  the  trail  to  the  next  job  a  sale  of 

railroad  tics  in  a  body  of  mature  timber  where  Pine  District  meets  Eagle  District, 
'.vhich  v;as  covered  b^^^a  Ranger  named  Tuck.    Ranger  Tuck  ^.vas  already  on  the  spot 
when  we  got  there  and  had  made  ^^ood  progress  in  counting  and  inspecting  the  ties, 
which  the  buyer  '/anted  to  haul  to  the  railroad  the  next  morning.     You  knov/,  rail- 
roads use  a  million  and  a  half  crosi:-ties  in  a  single  year  and  it  takes  lots  of 
trees  for  all  those  ties.    Many  of  the  trees  grov/n  on  the  National  Forest  are 
sold  for  cross-tics.     I  wish  you  could  have  seen  those  two  Hangers  work.  They 
stamped  and  measui'ud  the  ties  so  fast  and  so  accurately  that  it  v/as  easy  to  see 
that  they 'had  pluiity  of  experience  doing  it.  V:Tiy,  by  noon  they  had  marked  the 
last  tie  and  xjq  werj  all  ready  to  cat,     A  Ranger  alv,'ays  pe.cks  his  kitchen  with 
him;  that  is,  he  always  packs  his  "'grub"  and  frying  pan.     So  Ranger  Smith  built 
a  little  fire  against  a  rock  and  av/ay  from  anything  that  might  catch  fire.  Pretty 
roon  we  had  fried  bacon  and  heated  beans  and  coffee. 

As  soon  as  '.ve  v/ere  through^  Hanger  Smith  and  Ranger  Tuck  packed  their 
■cits.    Tuck  went  his  way  and  we  v/ent  ouri,  which  led  us  to  a  mountain  stream 
where  a  crew  of  men  were  beginning  to  build  a  bridge.    The  bridge  was  a  neces-sary 
part  of  a  new  road  to  open  up  the  higher  country  of  the  Forest  to  toxarists  and 
Hanger  Smith  had  to  show  the  gang  how  high  to  build  the  bridge  to  make  it  safe 
against  high  v/aters  caused  by  melting  snow  and  heavy  rains  in  the  spring.  He 
not  only  gave  them  his  opinion  but  lent  a  helping  hand  in  hauling  the  bridge 
timbers  into  place.     You  see,  Jim,  a  ranger  has  to  be  something  of  an  engineer 
aa  well  as  a  lumborman. 

It  v/as  getting  late  and  Range r  Smith  had  to  port  new  fire  signs  on  the 
mountain,  to  warn  tourists  about  being  careful  ;.'ith  fire,    V.c  pushed  on  up  a 
steep  trail  stopping  now  and  then  to  nail  a  sign  in  a  conspicuous  spot.  After 
posting  the  last  sign  in  th'j  pack,  we  txirned  again  hom6.     Just  then  the  horses 
snorted  uneasily.    Hanger  Smith's  trained  eye  ca\ight  a  faint  wisp  of  smoke 
curling  up  toward  the  evening  slqy.     It  was  fire  —  the  biggest  danger  to  our 
forests.    As  fart  as  our  horses  could  make  their  way  down  the  winding  trail, 
-e  rushed  toward  the  smolce.    "'.le'rc  in  luck"  said  the  Ranger,     "i.liat  do  you 
nean,"luck",     I  asked.     "I  believe  we  got  hero  in  tine  for  me  to  go  this  job 
v.ithout  hjlp." 

Quickly  he  unstrapped  the  long-haiidled  shovel  from  the  pack,  the  shovel 
the  Forest  Rangers  carry  for  just  such  emergencies.    Mith  quick,  sxire  strokes 
"langer  Smith  started  a  trench  around  the  fire, throwing  the  fresh  earth  on  the 
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burning  brush.     Tlie  sun  wont  do'.^ri  but  oii  wc  uorixd*      rinally  Sf.:ith,  hot,  ti.red.. 

and  sv;caty  was  catisiiod  thi,t  tne.lr-.ot  uoark  \.a:;  out.     M'-  h\u  protably  saved 
many  acres  of  tiinbcr  froni  destruction. 

"A  camp  fire  cauood  this,"  said  the  Eangor,  "And  I'm  coirt;  to  find  out 
rjho  loft  it  ',.heii  I  do,  he  and  tho  Judro  nil  hiwc  a  quiet  little  chat»" 

•JIM !  Then  Forest  Rancors  are  f  ir^  r^^-^ii  -^nd  policorncn  as  v,'..ll  as  lu^iber- 
men  and  engineers? 

irJCLE  ABE:    Oh,  yes.    ^'ir^iS  are  the  big:g^st  danger  to  our  forest,  -They 
destroy  timber,  kill  the  r/ild  e.ame,  and  sotnctimes  trap  folks  in  the  forest.  Fire 
fighting  is  one  of  tho  big^x^st  jobs  of  the  rangers,  but  I'll  tell  you  some  of 
the  rnor.  exciting  things  about  rancors  some  other  time,    \that  I  sav;  v/as  all  in 
the  day's  ./ork  with  a  ranger.    Let's  go  in  the  house. 

•JIM ;     Gome  on,  I'll  bci-t  you  in.     I'm  hungryl 

:JI;CIiE  ABE :    Just  a  minute,  there,  Jim,     Hot  so  fast,  Eon't  leave  that 
camp  fire  burning.     You  might  start  a  young  forest  firo  oven  here  in  the  v/oodlot. 
Always  put  out  a  fire  thoroughly  before  you  leave  it. 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


SUBJECT:     Shoes  and  Farm  Hides 


AMOUI'TCElvSNT:      V/hat  is  Uncle  Abe  doing  there?    Oh,   I  sec,  he  is  helping 
Jim  select  ^  new  pair  of  shoes*    Jim  is  trying  on  the  shoes  and  Uncle  Abe 
is  £-iving  him  some  good  advice  about  which  kind  to  take.    Uncle  Abe,  you 
know,  is  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  knows  about  the  selection 
ernd  care  of  leather  shoes.    Let's  hear  vihat  he  has  to  say  to  Jim. 


UNCLE  A3E;       No           Try  on  the  other  pair. 

JIM;  But,  Uncle  Abe,  I  like  these  better.    TMey  are  niftier  looking, 

UNCLE  ATIE?        Stand  up,  and  I  will  show  you  what  is  wrong  with  them. 
Shoes,  you  know,  should  always  be  fitted  with  the  entire  weight  of  the  body 
on  the  feet. 

JIMt  TThy,  Uncle  Abe? 

UNCLE  A3E;       '7ell,  when  you  are  standing  on  them,  your  feet  are  then  at 
their  largest.    You  can  not  get  around  the  fact  that  five  toes  need  a  certain 
space  of  a  certain  general  shape  if  they  are  to  spread  out  naturally  and 
comfortably.    Tfhen  you  jam  your  feet  into  pointed,  narrow  shoes,  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  cramped,  twisted,  and  maybe  finally  deformed.     Your  toes 

may  be  buckled  and  piled  one  on  another  and  the  bones  bent    Now  look 

at  that  shod 

JIM;  '.That's  the  matter  with  it? 

UNCLE  A3E;.       Put  your  feet  together.    Let  the  heels  touch.  — -  No. 

Keep  your  feet  together.    Get  the  toes  as  near  together  as  you  can  and  still 

keep  the  heels  touching^ —  just  like  I  have  mine. 

JIM;  Like  that? 

UNCLE  A3E!        Yes,     Shoes  of  correct  shape  are  broad  and  round  at  the  toe 
and  straight  along  the  inner  edge.  A  pair  of  normal  feet  put  together  touch 
at  the  heels  and  also  from  just  in  back  of  the  big  joints  of  the  big  toes  up 
to  the  ends  of  the  toes.     The  inner  edges  of  the  soles  of  your  shoes  should 
do  the  same,  — Look  how  far  out  tov/ard  the  ends  my  shoes  fit  together  —  then 

look  at  those  you  have  on.  See  how  the  inner  edges  curve  avray  from  each 

other.    That  is  a  bad  shape.    Do  those  shoes  hurt? 
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JIM;  Just  a  little;  tut  they  will  be  all  right  when  I  get  them 

broken  in. 

TOCLE  ABE:  Nev/  shoes,  if  they  fit  you,  should  be  comfortable  from  the 
start.  They  do  not  need  "breaking  in".  Those  are  not  the  right  shape 
anyv/ay.     If  you  wore  unnatural  shaped  shoe  like  those  long,  you  m^ght 

have  enlarged  joints  and  bunions   Try  on  the  other  pair.    Young  feet 

are  easily  twisted  and  bent  out  of  shape  by  shoes  that  do  not  fit.  You 
know,  Jim,  it's  an  old  saying  that  an  "Army  is  only  as  good  as  its  feetP 
For  that  reason  the  United  States  '.Var  Department  vvorked  out  the  type  of 
shoe  v7orn  by  the  United  States  soldiers  and  /ijrmy  nurses.    Army  shoes  are 
broad  and  round  at  the  toe  and  straight  along  the  inner  edge.    You  can  get 
civilian  shoes  made  the  same  way.     Those  you  are  now  putting  on  look  like 
they  were  built  right  — 

JIM;    The  soles  of  these  are  pretty  thick   

UNCLE  ABE :      'Veil,  everyday  shoes  need  soles  that  are  at  least  moderately 
thick.    Thick  soles  give  you  more  protection  against  sharp  rocks  and  things 
and  also  against  vater  and  slush, 

JIM;    My  Daddy  says  that  no  matter  how  thick  the  shoes  are,  I  seem  to  wear 
them  out  in  a  hurry. 

UI'TCLE  ABE:      You  tell  that  Daddy  of  yours  that  shoes  of  the  proper  design 
and  fit  are  easier  on  his  pocketbook,  than  some  he  has  been  buying  you. 
Shoes  that  fit  keep  their  shape  and  looks  better  and  wear  longer   

JIM;        Sometimes  my  shoes  wear  out  a  whole  lot  quicker  than  at  others. 
Some  shoes  are  much  better  than  others? 

UIICL5  ABE:      Oh,  yes.    But  when  the  soles  on  a  pair  of  shoes  wear  out  in 

an  unreasonably  short  time  it  may  be  because  they  were  cut  from  belly  leather. 

Leather  from  the  belly  section  of  an  animal's  hide  is  soft  and  flabby,  it 

makes  the  poorest  wearing  soles.  By  the  way,  you  tell  your  Daddy  that  he 

can  find  out  how  to  select  and  care  for  shoes  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   Tell  him  to  write  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1523,     It  will  tell 
him  how  to  clean,  and  repair,  oil  and  grease  and  waterproof  shoes  as  well 
as  how  they  are  made.     It  might  save  him  money.     Can  you  remember  that? 

JIM;      Farmer's  Bulletin  1523. 

UNCLE  ABE;      That's  right.    Maybe  he  is  partly  responsible  for  those  shoes 
wearing  out,  too.     He  may  be  partly  to  blame  for  the  poor  leather. 

JIM:        How  could  he  be?    He  doesn't  make  the  shoes  does  he? 
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UNCLE  ABE;      No,  but  he  sometimes  sells  hides,  doesn't  he? 
JIM;      Yes,    Every  once  in  av/hile  VHiy? 

UNCLE_ABE:      \7ell,  country  hides  and  skins  make  up  about  one-third  of  all 
the  hides  and  skins  produced  in  this  country.     They  come  from  farms  such 
as  your  Daddy's  place,     I  was  telling  him  the  other  day  hov7  farmers  could 
get  more  for  their  hides, 

JIM;      Ho-.v  is  that,  Uncle  Abe? 

UNCLE  ABE:      '>7ell,  farmers  would  produce  better  hides  and  get  better  prices 
for  th'jm,  if  they  '.vould  use  more  care  in  skinning,  salting, and  curing  them* 
Skillful  use  of  the  skinning  knife  so  as  not  to  make  cuts  in  the  hide  itself 
will  help  produce  better  hides.     So  will  proper  salting.     If  a  hide  is  not 
promptly  and  properly  thoroughly  salted  v;ith  plenty  of  good  clean  salt, 
it  \7ill  spoil  and  makes  poor  wearing  leather.     Improper  salting  is  another 
way  to  increase  the  cost  of  shoes »     I  was  telling  your  Daddy  about  this  the 
other  day,  and  he  wanted  to  know  where  he  could  get  instructions  on  just 
hov/  to  skin  and  cure  hides  and  skins.     I  couldn't  remember  the  number  of 
the  bulletin  in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tells  about  that.  Since 
then,  I've  looked  it  up. 

JIM:      Tell  me  the  number,  and  I'll  give  it  to  him. 

UNCLE  ABE;      It's  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1055.     It  tells  how  to  get  more  money 
for  better  hides.      It  is  called  country  hides  and  skins.     Can  you  remember 
the  number? 

JIM :        Sure  No,  1055  and  that  one  on  the  selection  and  care  of  leather 
shoes  is  No,  1523, 

UNCLE  ABE;    That's  right.     Tell  your  Daddy  to  write  for  them.     They  will 
save  him  money. 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 
SUBJECT ;    Fur  Trappers  and  Farmers. 

MNOUI-'^CS'igNT ;      Here  are  Uncle  Abe  and  his  nephew,  Jim,  again   Uncle  Abe 

is  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  he's  full  of  stories,  too.  VrTien- 
ever  you  see  him  around,  you  can  be  safe  in  guessing  that  that  boy,  Jim  is  not 
far  off.    Chances  arc  Jim  is  trying  to  get  Uncle  Abe  to  tell  him  a  story  right 
now    Listen,  and  find  out  if  I'm  not  right   

♦  ♦♦♦it;*** 


UNCLE  ABE;      Oh,  yes,  Jim,  the  fur  trade  is  still  flourishing  in  the  Arctic; 
and  in  many  other  out-of-the-way  places.    Trapping  is  still  a  special  business 
in  the  far  North  

JIM;      Do  the  trappers  have  exciting  times  now,  like  those  you  read  about? 

UNCLE  ABE;      Yes,  I  guess  in  many  countries  v/here  fur  traders  go  looking  for 
pelts  you  can  still  freeze  your  feet  or  get  your  throat  cut  vrithout  half  trying. 

 But,  of  course,  you  knov/,  Jim,  the  greatest  trappers  in  the  world  are 

American  farm  boys. 

JIM;      Farm  boys  right  here  in  the  United  States? 

UNCLE  ABE;      Sure,'    The  furs  collected  in  the  United  States  every  year  are 
worth  about  $60,000,000  to  the  fur  trade.    And  Russia  collects  furs  worth  only 
half  as  much  as  this;  and  Canada  a  fourth. 

JIM;      "rtiy  is  that?    I  though  

UHCLE  A35;      I  knov;  but  take  the  Mississippi  River  bc.sin.     It  is,  and  always 

has  been,  a  great  place  for  wild  life.    There  is  plenty  of  cover,  plenty  of 
water,  and  plenty  of  food. 

JIM:    But  v/e  don't  have  so  many  big  game  and  big  fur  animals,  do  we? 

UNCLE  A3S;      No,  but  the  smaller  fur  bearers  are  those  that  furnish  most  of 
the  fur,  and  they  multiply  fast  here  where  their  natural  enemies  have  been 
killed  off.     Then  too,  -.ve  have  more  trappers,  and  our  farm  boys  use  better 
traps  than  those  native  trappers  you  read  about. 


JIM;      But  we  get  furs  from  other  countries,  too,  don't  we? 
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'jyCLE  ABE;  Sure  v/c  doi  I  noticed  not  lon^  aro,  that  in  three  months  we 
inportod  furs  from  55  different  countries.  '..Tiy,  in  o.  year's  tirae,  uc  use 
over  one-hundred  and  fifty  million  rabbit  skins  alone. 

JIM:      -.'hat  for? 


UNCLE  A3E:      'Veil,  about  half  of  them  ^'O  to  make  felt  h-its,  like  this 
one  of  mine  here.     The  other  half  are  used  for  fur  coats  and  things. 
Many  of  the  "Ico-oard"  and  "sealskin"  and  "ermine"  coats  you  see  the  firls 
T7carin/;  are  really  rabbit  skins  in  diS£U.ise« 

JIL';      Are  those  Jack  rabbits  or  Molly  cotton-tails? 

miCLE  ABE;      Neither  one.     Jack  rabbits  and  cotton-tails  don't  make 
good  fur.     They  make  f;ood  felt  v/hen  mixed  v;ith  other  fur. 

JIM :      '.Tell  what  fur  animals  do  we  trap  here? 

TOCLE  ABE;      Muskrats  and  skunks  are  among  the  most  valuable,    v/e  also 

have  beavers,  foxes,   'possums,  and  'coons.     7e  take  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen  million  muskrats  each  year. 

Of  course,  you  understand,  Jim,  these  furs  are  v/orked  over 
and  put  together  and  sometimes  dyed  and  fixed  up  until  they  look  very  much 
different  from  the  ra.v  pelts.     Cheap  as  well  as  expensive  fur  coats  go 
through  a  large  number  of  processes  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  and  much 
of  the  work  has  to  be  done  by  hand.     The  fur  workers  are  experts  at  their 
jobs  and  take  pride  in  their  work, 

JIM;      It  looks  to  rae  that  with  all  the  fur  coats  you  see,  there  soon 
v;ouldn't  be  any  fur  animals  left  to  trap. 

UNCLE  ABE;      That's  right,  Jim.    And  our  fur-bearing  animals  are  trapped 
out  fast.     The  catch  year  before  last  v;as  just  about  a  fifth  less  than  it 
\7.?s  the  year  before  that,  and  last  year  the  catch  was  even  smaller  com- 
pared with  the  year  before, 

JIM:      At  that  rate,  the  fur  animals  can't  last  long. 

UI^CLE  ABE;      If  the  farm  boys  and  other  trappers  keep  disregarding  the 
fur  laws  and  trapping  out  of  season,  more  and  more  kinds  of/bearers  will 
be  so  scarce  it  '..-on't  pay  to  take  them.     The  fur  catch  probably  won't 
be  so  big  this  season  as  it  was  last,  because,  for  one  thing,  the  flood 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  killed  off  a  lot  of  fur  bearers. 

jr..': ;      Huh  J  That's  al-'/ays  the  way  
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UNCLE  ABE:      '.That  do  you  mean? 

JIM ;      I  wanted  to  do  some  trapping,  too.     ".7e  may  move  where  there 
are  more  v/ild  animals;  but  no-v  I  guess  they'll  all  be  gone  before  I 
get  a  chance  at  them. 

UT^TCLE  .13E;    T7ise  trapping  is  all  right.     If  you  trap  in  the  proper  season, 
you  get  furs  at  their  best;  but  why  don't  you  try  fur  farming  instead 
of  trapping? 

JIM;      Fur  farming? 

UFCLE  A35!      Surel    Fox  farming  is  a  regular  business  these  days. 
Practically  all  of  the  silver  and  black  foxes  used  in  the  United  States 
are  raised  on  fox  farms.    Many  places  in  States  bordering  on  the  Great 
Lakes  have  also  been  fenced  and  stocked  with  beavers  and  muskrats.    Minks  too 
are  being  raised  for  fur.    And  rabbit  farming  is  being  carried  on  quite 
extensively  in  the  West,  especially  in  southern  California,    They  raise 
rabbits  for  both  fur  and  meat.     Some  rabbits  are  being  raised  in  the  Eastern 
States,  too.    The  chances  are  good  that  rabbit  growing  will  be  more  and 
more  important  as  years  go  on. 

You  knoT/,  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  has  a  fur-animal 
experiment  station  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  in  New  York 
State.    Experts  at  that  station  are  making  a  study  of  foxes  and  other  fur 
animals  there, 

JIM:      -That  do  they  find  out? 

UNCLE  ABE:      Oh,  they've  found  out  quite  a  n-aniber  of  things.     For  instance, 
they  have  demonstrated  that  to  produce  good  fur  you  must  have  good  fur- 
bearers  to  start  with.    Foxes  with  poor  pelts  even  mated  to  foxes  with 
superior  fur  keep  on  producing  offspring  with  poor  fur.    At  that  station 
they  are  also  studying  the  effect  of  food  and  feeding  methods  on  the  quality 
of  the  fur, 

JIM :      That's  a  lot  like  ordinary  livestock  farming. 

UNCLE  ABE:      Sure.  Ther6^8  a  good  bit  more  to  fur  farming  than  just  keeping 
fur  animals  in  captivity,     Fur  farming  is  fur  farming. 
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